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Praise of Music. 
(The first two verses partly imitated from a MS. In the 
German Tabulatur, A.D. 1620. 
Hail, glorious Music ! royal art, 
How often hast thou cheered my heart ! 
My noblest powers to thee I’d give, 
Though Ta thousand years should live. 
Then let the changing seasons roll, 
T’'ll sing, with all my heart and soul, 
While life’s best blessings rest with me, 
Love, health, content, song, poesy ! 


When foolish tongues those accents blame, 

In which, untired, I sound thy fame, 

Such blame to me no bane doth bring ; 

They chide, because they cannot sing. 
Then, joyful, while the seasons roll, 
Will I sing on, with heart and soul ; 
For Life’s best blessings rest with me, 
Love, health, content, song, poesy ! 


Let others prize the wealth they’ve won— 

They are not lords of what they own ! 

A songful, brave, contented heart 

Is wealth, of man’s best self a part. 
So let me, while the seasons roll, 
Sing on with all my heart and soul; 
Life’s richest blessings rest with me, 
Love, health, content, song, poesy ! 


Then, royal Music, art divine, 
My constant service shall be thine ; 
Aid thou my days to flow along, 
A full, complete, harmonious song. 
Then, grateful while the seasons roll, 
T’'ll sing with all my heart and soul, 
For Life’s best blessings rest with me, 
Love, health, content, song, poesy ! 
Fanny Raymonp Ritter. 
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Musical Grammar. 
BY WwW. Ss. B. MATHEWS. 


Grammar teaches how to speak and write a 
language correctly. Music is a language, ex- 
pressive of sentiments and emotions. Musical 
Grammar, therefore, teaches how to compose and 
write music correctly. All persons have occa- 
sion for a knowledge of the grammar of their ver- 
nacular, in giving utterance to their thoughts, 
few and simple though they be. Many, howev- 
er, study music only to acquire the ability to in- 
terpret the thoughts of others to the listener, and 
the study of musical grammar has not always 
been insisted upon. Nevertheless a knowledge 
of this science has its value to every student of 
musical art. For almost every one who pays any 
considerable attention to the study of music has, 
at some time or other, occasion to express his 
own thoughts, either in the ephemeral style of im- 
provisation upon themes of the opera last heard, 
or in writing down his more matured conception 
of some strain, heard else only in his imagina- 
tion ; or at least, in the re-arrangement of the 
thoughts of others. And even should none of 
these graver occasions for such knowledge arise, 
the selection of music for study and practice in- 





volves the determination of questions of merit, 
as to style of composition, which can be properly 
decided only by one familiar with the principles 
underlying such work. What we call finish in 
a musical work can only be appreciated by one 
conversant with such knowledge. To the stu- 
dent of the classical master-works such informa- 
tion is especially valuable, since these works are 
often as remarkable for the skilful manner in 
which motives are treated in accordance with the 
technical rules of composition, as for the truth 
and force of the thought itself. This is still more 
emphatically true of the Fugue, which is the 
highest development of the infel/ectual in music, 
as distinguished from the emotional. 

For the information of younger students, who 
may never have given this subject much atten- 
tion, the following schedule of Musical Grammar 
is presented. In this it is attempted to give each 
department of this science its true rank and log- 
ical place. 

The scale is the alphabet of tones. With this, 
therefore, we begin. Next comes a consideration 
of intervals, consonances, and dissonances. Then 
comes the minor scale, and the study of both ma- 
jor and minor scales in all keys. Next we have 
the three primary chords, from which all others 
are in some way derived. These are the major 
and minor triads, and the chord of the dominant 
seventh, and they are to be studied in all keys. 

The second stage of knowledge in this science 
involves acquaintance with the mutations of these 
primary harmonies,—changes of position and in- 
version,—and the doctrine of discords. It is be- 
lieved that all discords may be ranked under one 
of these three heads: suspensions, appoggiaturas, 
and passing-notes. The proper figuring of these 
various chords and discords is included here, ands 
with the addition of so much of the knowledge 
belonging to the following stage as relates to for- 
bidden parallelisms, we have the science of Thor- 
ough Bass. 

The third stage of progress includes the syn- 
tax of chords. Modulation and Cadence are 
taught here. And here comes in a new aspect 
in which we may regard musical compositions. 
Hitherto they have seemed to us merely succes- 
sions of chords. We are now to consider them 
as combinations of two or more separate and in- 
dependent voice-parts, or melodies. This stage 
embraces the whole doctrine of Counterpoint, 
both simple and double, Imitation, Canon, and 
Fugue. We also learn to discriminate between 
the strict and free style of composition. The 
former is written for voices alone; or, if for in- 
struments, it is conceived to be for a certain num- 
ber of voices, from which it never varies except 
when one voice temporarily rests. In the free 
style one air or melody takes very decided pref- 
erence over the accompanying voices, and chords 
are taken now full, now very thin, as the fancy 
of the composer suggests. The free style has 
been built up by a sygtem of licensed deviations 
from the severe rules of the strict style. The 
study of strict composition, therefore, is of great 





use even to the student who never designs to 
write in this manner. 

In the fourth stage of progress we come to the 
doctrine of Symmetry. This embraces meas 
ures, phrases, and periods. The consideration of 
Musical Form follows this. Here we inquire 
into the distinguishing characteristics of the vari- 
ous kinds of composition ; such as songs, dances, 
romances,nocturnes, the rondo, sonata, symphony, 
opera, cantata, oratorio, etc. 

We have now, as far as it regards the melody, 
harmony, and form, the ability to write any 
kind of composition we may desire. The 
question of the color, or timbre, of tones to be em- 
ployed nowarises. This involves the study of 
the varieties of the human voice, the various gen- 
eral classes of instruments, the mechanism, timbre, 
and compass of each separate instrument, and its 
appropriate use. ‘To this is added the art of com- 
bining and contrasting the different masses of 
tone in the orchestra. 

With a thorough mastery of the various 
branches of knowledge thus briefly hinted at, and 
with a natural tendency toward melodic and 
rhythmic expression, the young composer is able 
to take a fair start in the race toward favor, dis- 
tinction, or greatness. And will any lower stand- 
ard of attainment be admissable ? 

The question arises : To how great an extent 
ought this study to be pursued by such students 
as do not desire to become composers, or even 
virtuosi ? To this it is answered: Only in out- 
line. And in all cases the principle holds that 
“general knowledge precedes special ;” so that 
students who desire ultimately to explore the 
whole domain of musical science, ought first to 
study the subject in outline, in order to get a 
general idea of the true place and rank of each 
separate department, in the ardent pursuit of 
any one of which the studeng is led to forget that 
there exist others quite as important and equal- 
ly interesting. 

Norse. An outline work on this whole supject has 
heen prepared, and at some future time will, no 
doubt, see the light. A minute treatment \of the 
whole subject is to be found in Marx’s ‘““Kompositions- 
lehre,” 4 vols., and in the works of Gottfried Webets,| 
and others. Cherubini’s treatise on “Counterpoint 
and Fugue” is the best in that department. An 
English translation is published by Novello. Ber- 
lioz’s Treatise on Orchestration, also published by 
Novello, gives information belonging to the fifth 
stage of progress. No treatise in English on Musi- 
cal Form is known to the writer. A translation of 


Marx’s volume on that subject is in progress. 
Ww. 8. B. M. 


The Musical Conservatoire at Brussels. 
(Report of P. Le Neve Foster, Esq., Secretary of the Society 


of Arts, London). J 

In compliance with the instructions given by the 
Council, I visited Brussels, and placed myself in 
communication with M. Fétis,,the director of the 
Conservatoire Royal de Musique, and also with M. 
Cornélis, professor of singing in that establishment, 
and supported by public funds by vote of the Cham- 
bers, and by a subsidy from the town and the prov- 
ince, as well as by fees from foreign pupils. The in- 
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struction given is absolutely free to all Belgians of 
both sexes ; foreigners are admitted on payment of 
an annual fee of £8 sterling. ‘The instruction thus 
given is only for those intended for the profession, 
and not for amateurs; but inasmuch as there, is no 
control over the students after they leave the Con- 
servatoire, practically the education is open to all, 
without distinction, 

The branches taught are—1, Solfeggio and read- 
ing music; 2. Singing—solo and concerted ; 3, The 
organ; 4. Stringed and wind instruments and the 
piano-forte ; 5. Thorough-bass and accompaniment ; 
6. Composition; 7. The Italian language and Latin 
pronunciation ; 8. French declamation. There may 
he, in addition, a class for the plain chant, for acous- 
tics, and for musical wsthetics. A Director, profes- 
sors, supplementary professors, and répeétiteurs have 
charge of the instruction, 

The administration of the institution is under the 
charge of a Commission of seven members, including 
the president, all of whom are named by the King. It 
chooses a vice-president and treasurer from among 
its own body. The Burgomaster of Brussels is hon- 
orary President. The Director and secretary, who 
is also librarian, are not members. The Commission 
proposes to the minister, jointly with the Director, 
all the officers. It regulates all the expenses, the 
discipline,and interior economy, and, in consultation, 
the Director fixes the number of répetiteurs and pupils 
in each class. ‘The Commission meets once a month, 
and annually settl® the budget of expenses with the 
Director, and presents a report. Once every three 
months, at least, the members must make an inspec- 
tion of the classes, Every member who has been ab- 
sent from the meetings of the commission for six 
months ceases to belong to it. 

The Director is appointed by the King, and can be 
removed by a ministerial decree. He has the general 
direction of the studies, methods of-study, and the 
discipline of the classes as regards both professors 
and pupils. He may attend the deliberations of the 
Conimission, -but.has no voice in it. He examines 
and admits or receives pupils, reporting the same to 
the Commission. He has charge of the furniture, 
instruments, and of the property of the establishment 
generally, With him, assisted by the professors of 
singing and instrumental music, rests the admission 
or rejection of the candidates. 

Candidates for admission as pupils must be able to 
read and write, and must bring certificates of birth. 
They must be above seven years old. After 12 they 
cannot be admitted to the solfeggio classes, unless 
they van read music. After 15, they are not admit- 
ted to an instrument class unless they show a certain 
aptitude, and can read music. They can enter the 
singing classes up to the age of 25, provided they can 
read music. Those admitted commence their studies 
the first Monday in October annually. The pupils 
cannot be absent without leave from the professor, or 
more than one day in the month without leave from 
the director, and only for serious reasons. After pro- 
tonged absence they are re-examined before re-ad- 
mission, 

The professors and sub-professors are responsible 
for the conduct of their classes, under the supervision 
of the Director. Teave of absence may be given 
them fora fortnight by the Director; for a month by 
the Commissioner, for beyoud that period by the 
minister, under the advice of the Director and the 
Comniission, but not more than once in the year, 
without the special authority of the minister. Absent 
professors are re-placed by the sub-professors or répé- 

tifetys. The former receive the salary of the profes- 
frors during their absence. If the absence is unavoid- 

able for important reasons, the professor only loses 
half his salary for the time. If absent for a fortnight 
or for a month with a medical ‘certificate he loses 
nothing ; beyond that time a quarter of his salary is 
taken for the benefit of his substitute. Any profes- 
sor absent without leave or illness is fined two days’ 
salary. Prolonged absence is reported to the minis- 
ter, and visited with dismissal or suspension. Pro- 
fessors named by the Director take part in the prac- 
tices and public and private performances. The Di- 
rector chooses the répétiteurs from the most distin- 
guished pupils. They have annual salary, and after 
two years of approved conduct may succeed to a va- 
cancy as sub-professor. There is an officer termed 
Superintendent of studies, who is responsible for the 
order of the studies, and for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline in the classes. He registers and makes a 
daily report of the presence or absence of the teach- 
ers or pupils, and must be present a quarter-of-an- 
hour before and during the time of study. He has 
ynder him servants who attend to the classes, fill the 
offices of messenger, porters and orchestra men. He 
has glso the care of the instruments. 

‘The library cqntains—1. Works on the theory and 
practice of music, for the use of the classes , 2. Scores 
and separate parts for the concerts ; 3. Books and 








music for the instruction of the pupils and for refer- 
ence. The advanced pupils may borrow library 
hooks with the permission of the director, the same 
being registered, and for no longer than a month. 

In the month of May the Director commences his 
examination of all the students in the Conservatoire, 
in the presence of the professors in charge of each 
class. He ascertains the progress made in the vear, 
and how far each pupil has advanced in his educa- 
tion. ‘These examinations, which take place daily, 
last about six wecks. On the result of these exami- 
nations, the Director determines the dismissal of 
those pupils who have done nothing during the year. 
This, however, is rare, for there is a great amount of 
emulation in the school among the students. The 
Director also determines from among the students 
those who shall be admitted to the competitions. The 
Director examines all the punils twice a year, and 
makes a report to the Commission. Each professor 
and teacher makes a report of the pupils in his class. 

The competitive examinations for prizes take place 
annually in the last week in July, and first week in 
August, After receiving the reports from the pro- 
fessors, the director admits the pupils for competition, 
and those who are to accompany the solos and con- 
duct the classes. The competitions in harmony and 
solfeggio are conducted with closed doors. Those for 
instruments and singing, in public. A jury of five 
or seven members is appointed hy the Commission to 
award the prizes, of which the Director is President. 
The prizes are given by a majority of votes. Incase 
of an equal number of votes, the Director has a sec- 
ond vote. 

The names of the successful candidates are pub- 
lished in the newspapers. Each candidate plays or 
sings one piece at sight, and one which has been 
previously studied. 

The prizes, of which the value is annually fixed by 
the Commission, consist of scores and works on the 
theory and history of music, collections of music 
for pianoforte, voice and solfegpio; and to the in- 
strumental pupils bow and wind instruments. The 
prize-holders receive with the prizes a laurel crown 
and a certificate. The accessits receive a palm. The 
distribution of prizes takes place if possible in the 
month after the beginning of the academical year. It 
is followed by a concert in which the pupils who have 
obtained the first prizes are permitted to perform 
solos. 

The pupils who obtain the first prizes for their in- 
strumental performances, their singing, for their per- 
formance on the organ, or for composition, are ar- 
tists whose education is considered complete, and 
their studies finished. The term usually required to 
turn ont an artist of talent complete, comprising a 
knowledge of composition, is about eight years. 
Each pupil gets about six hours of teaching in a week. 

Concerts are given by the professors and pupils of 
the Conservatoire. The Commission fix the number 
with the Director, who arranges the days and the 
programme, and at the beginning of each academical 
year he publishes in the school a list of the professors 
and pupils who art to take part in the orchestra and 
chorus of the concerts. Tickets for the concerts are 
sold, and the proceeds distributed amongst the most 
distinguished scholars. 

The Town Councils of the Provincial towns are in 
the habit of paving the expenses of promising pupils, 
?.e., of those who obtain the first prizes at Académies 
des Beaux Arts in those towns, in order to enable 
them to follow the classes at Brussels or Liége. 

There are annually two vacations: from Palm Sun- 
day to the first Sunday after Easter, and from the 
15th of August to the Ist of October. 

In Brussels there are for 


Professors. ig Pupils. 

Reading Music.............. 5 she 85 
. 3 male 
SEND s osis 0550, 1nean sve es peer } 104 
Se rere tie 1 a 6 
a ree eter 1 us 5 
SR on ck SCRN Cha wicake sawed 1 10 
Trombone..... Se Sere e 1 7 
French Horn..... ale Reine 1 me 6 
MOUND 5 vin a0.s's va wich eae 1 4 
CS ree, eee 1 os 9 
ee ee eee 2 a4 6 
RE ee ee 5 ea 69 
ee ee 2 we 25 
BPOROUD BROOE 6.06665 oe see cscees 1 4 
PUDONG. ..55. 5 snc cccdes weeds ll . 114 
NNN On. sud cthnb ees bNOe 2 ar 34 
Italian language........ verre *% 14 
LO ea Semieeueeere 1 ai 16 
Declamation.... ....02 sees. 1 koa 20 
Counterpoint........ ooo 1 19 
SONNE is i dices sheen eyes 2 : 42 
Practical Harmony.......... eas = " 
1 os 


Accompaniment. ....... 


The actual number of pupils in the Academy for 
the present year is 564. 
The Conservatoire is supported as follows : 








Frances. 

Subsidy from the State....... chvenee ces ae 

oS ve Town of Brussels........ 20,000 

vi e oo, re et 

Fees fom Forcign Students .......... veee 2,500 

42,540 

GENERAL EXPENSES. 

Franes. 

MND isk Sieviiwaaeinines soo wesls eeseee 6,200 

Music, &c., and books..... icataricelalecniaieqreneais 3,100 

Pianofortes, furniture, and general mainte- 
nance of the establishment............ 7,120 
Total ....<:00 ds’ hesvheeehe Maem 
EXPENnses OF TUITION. 

eee eae be Seg sigue wee eRe . 8,000 

BOCIOIALY «65 0i65 510.0 v:0:9,6:0-0's LEGS bed ceecatle Geen 

Superintendent of stndies..............05+ 1,380 

Two inspectors of ditto......... Sree vations 2,440 

Accompanyist........0.00eee es RvenGncae. ane 

Me Sos iac rs «ion Gnd Nin is oo RRR Rais aie 200 

Segre ry heath a6 66 Decrees es a0 8 Seats 180 

RE ree cr eee 150 

28 Professors from 3,000 to 1,170....... .. 58,190 

6 Sub-Professors from 950 to 600.......... 4,500 
8 Répétiteurs at 370 

2 ditto 1300 fs sssoseee esse 3,620 
2 ditto at 400 





OT. ix siei8:s-0 cases Leen, Spree 


The Director has a private residence in the build- 
ing of the Conservatoire. The rooms for conducting 
the teaching of the Conservatoire consist of ten 
class-rooms and a large room in which the organ is 
placed. In it also the smaller concerts are given, the 
larger concerts and the competitive examinations 
taking place in the Palais Ducal. 

The building appropriated to the Conservatoire is 
of ancient character and forms a quadrangle, with a 
garden in the centre. It was formerly the residence 
of a nobleman, and has been purchased either by the 
Government or the City of Brussels for the use of the 
Conservatoire. The arms of the former owners may 
be seen affixed to the building. 





AnEcporE oF “Der Freyscnvetz.” A story is 
told by Hector Berlioz, which is as wildly romantic 
as if concocted in the Wolf’s Glen at midnight. We 
give it in his own words :—“When Der Freyschiitz 
was performed in Paris, I was young and enthusias- 
tic—oh, enthusiastic & mourir, Weber took my heart 
by storm. Ihad never heard such music; it drove 
me out of myself—it bewitched—it enthralled me. 
There was then a young medical student in Paris, my 
bosom friend—his name was Eugene Sue. The 
world has since known it. What Weber was to me, 
Weber was to him ; we both venerated, we both idol- 
ized the great Carl. Night after night were we in the 
front row of the gallery. Tous it was indeed Para- 
dise. We never missed a representation. But tastes 
differ, mon ami. There was a fellow who came there 
as regularly as we ; but when we applauded he hissed 
—when we applauded he sneered! ‘The animal 
hissed and sneered at Carl Von Weber! Was it 
supportable? No! Three times did I and Sue fall 
upon him vi et armis, and three times was he rudely 
ejected from the shrine which he profaned. Eh, bien! 
mais le temps marche toujours. Our first fervor for 
Der Freyschitz abated, but not our friendship. One 
night, years after, Sne came to me ; he was then in 
the Hotel Dieu. ‘Guess, my dear friend,’ said he, 
‘who has died in my ward? A man with a strange 
disease of the brain, producing distortion of the skull.’ 
‘Eh bien! and what then” ‘Why, the man is’— 
‘Who?’ ‘The old unbeliever in Der Freyschiitz.’ 
Again years passed over, and I had forgotten about 
the matter. Sue was a great novelist. 1 had charge 
of the Grand Opera. I determined to get up Der 
Freyschiitz. The incantation scene was to be spec- 
ially splendid. It was not until the last moment that 
I found I wanted a skull. Off I sent to my old 
friend Sue. ‘The author had not forgotten the doc- 
tor, and his small eabinet of medical curiosities was 
at my service. ‘Take that skull,’ he said, ‘but for 
heaveu’s sake be careful of it! Never was there a 
finer specimen of a rare disease.’ So off I went with 
the relic of mortality. Carefully did I place it in its 
position, among vampires, and owls, and fiery ser- 
pents, and skeleton horses. It was not until the cast- 
ing of the seven bullets had commenced that a 
thought flashed upon me. The skull! Gracious 
powers ! it may be—it must he—it is—it is—the skull 
of the man who hissed Der Freyschiitz ! I flew around 
to Sue’s box. I told him my thought, and he cor- 
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roborated it. Marvellous the course of retributive 
justice ! e leaned over the cushion, we gazed at 
the mute grinning basin of bone, aud we said, as with 
one voice, ‘This is Der Freyschiitz! The music of 
Carl Von Weber is thundering around you! and 
now, skull, hiss—hiss—hiss—if you can!’ ”’ 





“L’ Africaine " in Berlin. 

As regards the cast and execution of the German 
adaptation, there is much to be said for and ayuinst, 
contrasting both with those of Paris and London. 
But on one point there can be but one opinion, 
namely, as to the mise-en-scéne. ‘There cannot be the 
slighest hesitation in stating, that in artistic concep- 
tion and finish, the “ business ”’ of the stage is infinite- 
ly superior to the Italian and English versions. It 
may be said that the managers here had the experi- 
ence of the past to guide them. Not so however. 
It is that an entirely new line has been struck out in 
the action of the story in many portions. Thus, the 
pantomime in the Council Scene, the quadruple by- 
play on the different decks of the ship, and the spec- 
tacular arrangements of the Indian March were as 
novel as they were ingenions and animated. Unless 
he had Seen “ rows ” in a French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in constitutional days, a spectator of the lively 
discussion in the Portuguese Council during the con- 
sideration of the plans of the great navigator, Vasco 
di Gama, might have concluded that there was exag- 
geration in the gesture of the artists here; but the 
effect was admirable of the strong feelings of the 
antagonistic parties, the animated action giving point 
to the magnificent concerted piece which the com- 
poser has carried on inthe debate. In the ship scene, 
the nautical details were in the main excellent. No 
doubt when Prussia has a good fleet in the Baltic, 
eupernumeraries will be found more au fait in run- 
ning up and down the yards; but if the “ old salts” 
were not exactly T. P. Cookes, the general business 
was unexceptionable. The two cabins of Ines and 
Don Pedro, the main-deck and the quarter-deck were 
all separately shown, instead of the really disgraceful 
jumble at Covent Garden. More than this realiza- 
tion of a ship, was the atmospheric effect of the sun- 
rise in a mist and of the threatening clouds of the 
storm. The mélee took place in every part of the 
ship, the Indians seeking for the Europeans in every 
nook. The alteration in the course of the vessel 
and the sinking, were cleverly contrived. The call 
for Herr Daubner, the mechanist, was a well merited 
compliment to his ingenuity. 

M. Paul Taglioni had a special ovation for his 
arrangement of the procession which ushers in Selika 
in the fourth act. This scene indeed must be pro- 
nounced to be one of the most splendid spectacular tri- 
umphs ever witnessed on any stage. The entire 
action and dancing differ from those of Paris and 
London. The ballet at Berlin has always been famed. 
The mimes are admirably trained and the bevy of 
corypheés and figurantes not to be surpassed any- 
where. The March was a continued series of sur- 

rises to those who had seen the opera elsewhere. 
The opening told, as a large mass of Indians rushed 
in to prostrate themselves before the idol. It would 
break Harris’s heart to see the Priestesses, Brahmins, 
Jongleurs, Amazons, Warriors, &c. Such gorgeous 
picturesque costumes ; such endless changes ; such ma- 
neeuvres! The climax was overwhelmingly impos- 
ing and enchanting, for after the masses had been 
formed in close circles round the Queen, they re- 
treated backwards, extending the circles down to the 
footlights from the rear of the stage, amisdt the mas- 
sive strains of the two bands. The opera was stopp- 
ed for some minutes until the ballet-master appeared 
and made his bow at the call of the excited audience. 

The Scene Painter, Herr Gropius, senr., was not 
forgotten, for he was summoned for his beautiful seene 
of the ‘‘ Mancenillier”’ tree ; and the master-mind in 
the mounting of the work—the Marris of Berlin— 
Herr Hein, the Reyisseur, received also at the end of 
the opera a special ovation. 

The Conductor of the Africaine was Herr Dorn. 
He fully entitled himself to the distinction of a recall, 
for with the materials at his command, his reading of 
the score was careful and conscientious. As regards 
his “ cuts,” it is fortunate he is not within your me- 
tropolitan boundaries to be annihilated by the “con- 
noisseurs and critics,” at whose “ suggestions ’’. the 
directors of the English Opera Company (Limited) 
pitched into Costa by implication for the abridgment in 
the Italian adaptation. Herr Dorn has in fact pursued 
nearly the same course in pruning as Costa ;—that is, 
he takes out bits here and there from a piece ; he sup- 
presses repeats, he excises recitatives, he leaves out 
items in the middle of a concerted morceau. Dorn is 
im every way entitled to the elegant epithets which one 
of your contemporaries has so freely employed. It 
1s Not necessary in this missive to enter into a dis- 
Cussion as to the modus operandi of a cutting down. 





> 
The simple statement of the fact that the German 


professor has adapted the same system as the Italian 
maestro is left to your editorial appreciation. Your 
correspondent was certainly astounded, when already 
in the first act he found that the fterzettino of Ines, 
Don Diego and Don Pedro, instead of being omitted 
altogether as in (Italian), was abbreviated, the passage 
of the passionate lament of Ines being actually sup- 
pressed. Herr Dorn has fallen foul of the third act 
awfully ; the excisions are of every kind—bars here 
and there, and pieces bodily. After the duo between 
Vasco and Don Diego short work is made of Meyer- 
beer’s score. The conductor concludes, like Costa, 
with canonic intervals during the Indianie outburst. 

It may be interesting to know the duration of tho 
Africaine here. Beginning at six sharp, the cuggain 
fell at ten minutes to eleven ; but the entr’actes were 
long. The first act was over at eight minutes to 
seven. The second began at eight minutes past seven 
and terminated at a quarter to eight. At three min- 
utes past eight the Ship act was commenced and con- 
cluded at twenty minutes to nine. At nine precisely 
the fourth act began and ended at ten minutes to ten. 
At ten minutes past ten the fifth act opened and at 
twenty (?) minutes to eleven the curtain fell finally on 
the Africaine. ‘The longest wait was between the 
third and fourth acts--to remove the ship. Upwards 
of an hour and a half was taken op with delays be- 
tween the acts. In justice to the audience of Satur- 
day be it recorded that not a person moved before the 
opera was ended, and when the bust of Meyerbeer 
was crowned by Lucca, during which ceremonial the 
orchestra plaved the “ Morceau d’ Unisson,”’ every- 


body in the house, from’ the monarch downwards, 
stood up. 
The cast of the opera was as follows :— 

BORG 60006 808 os Pauline Lucca. 

INR ie vn ces cane cease Mad. Harriers Wippern. 

MMMM Src cinivccuceees Friulein Retz. 

Don Pedro. ...+0++: Herr Salomon. 

Don Diego. ...++++++ Herr Krause. 

Don Alvar . 0.0000 Herr Kruger. 


The Grand Inquisitor... Herr Bost. 
The Grand Brahmah..Uerr Fricke. 
Nelusko ....: acne Herr Betz. 
Vasco di Gama...... Herr Wachtel. 

The curious in casts can compare the above with 
Mdme. Saxe, Mdlle. Battu, MM. Beval, Castelmary, 
Warot, Faure, Portehaut, Obin and Naudin (Paris) ; 
Wachtel, Attri, Capponi, Lucchesi, Graziani, Herr 
Schmidt, Tagliafico, Fioretti, and Lucca (Italians at 
Royal Italian Opera); H. Corri, Dussek, Lyall, A. 
Cook, Laurence, Patey, C. Adams, Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Mdme. Sherrington, Mrs. A. Cook (English at 
Royal English Opera). 

The general character of the execution here lacks 
animation. The German eonductors like to take 
their time in everything. . They are exact and not 
impulsive--finished but not elegant. Even the Mor- 
ceau d’ Unisson was dragged inordinately; but it 
did not fail to rouse the house, and the encore was 
inevitable. ‘The chorus has been well trained, and 
the voices are good---those of the women in the ship 
scene coming out charmingly. ‘The orchestra has not 
only the disadvantage of being numerically weak in 
the strings, but these are not balanced against the 
ordinary complement of wood, brass and percussion. 
The platform, however, is in a deep hole. Thirty- 
five stringed instruments against Costa’s sixty-four 
good men and true are formidable odds against 
Berlin. 

The principal vocalists (Lucca. Wippern, and 
Wachtel excepted) are not up to the mark. The 
best, next to the three cited is Herr Betz, the Nelusko, 
who has a fine voice, which he scarcely knows how 
to turn to the best account, but is no actor. The 
etfect produced by the chief singers on the house may 
be best understood by citing the recalls. In the first 
act, Harriers Wippern, after the romance ; and Wach- 
tel (enthusiastically), after ths finale. In the second, 
Lucca after the Berceuse, Betz after the air, Lucca 
and Wachtel after the duet, all the artists after the 
Septuor finale; then Lucca, Wachtel, Wippern, and 
Betz, and finally Lucca and Wachtel. In the third 
act, the machinist had an ovation, as also Herr Betz. 
In the fourth act, Nelusko was recalled after the ada- 
gio in which he resigns Selika; Wachtel after the 
cavatina ; Lucca and Wachtel twice during the duet ; 
and Lucca and Wachtel three separate times after 
the fall of the curtain. In the last act, the two so- 
pranos had a salutation for their high A’s in the duet ; 
the Morcrau d’ Unisson was rapturously redemanded ; 
and. Lucca, after a series of ovations in the final scene, 
had the crowning glory of the night. It should be no- 
ticed that the applause was confined to no particular 
part of the house. It came from royalty, rank and 
fashion, as well as from the stalls and upper region ; 
there was no more earnest applauder during the night 
than the King of Prussia. Lucca has carried away the 
honors. She has gained immensely in declamatory 





power, and singing in her own language afforded her 
an advantage of which she most skilfully availed her- 
self. She is indeed a Selika, full of charm, quite equal 
to the most pathetic portions of the music. The Wach- 
tel of Vienna and of Berlin in German isa very diff- 
erent person from the Wachtel of London in Italian. 
He has certainly improved greatly in Vasco, and made 
a greater impression in the love duet than with the 
two high C’s with which he favored the Berlinese. 
(He has a son at Vienna, 20 years of age, who is said 
to have even a finer voice than his father.) 


Pusic Abroad. 


. 


Paris. 

The Orchestra’s correspondent (Jan. 2) gives the 
following résumé of the past operatic year, premising 
that it is not all comprised in the one name§‘L’ A/ri- 
caine.” He begins with the Grand Opera : 


The year opened at this theatre with the contin- 
ued success of ‘Roland ;” and with the exception of 
one or two performances of “Za Muette,” which 
served for the rentrée of Mdlle. Marie Battu, and an 
occasional night with “Guillaume Tell,” nothingyof 
any importance took place until the 26th April, 1865, 
when Meyerbeer’s posthumous work, L’Africaine, 
was given for the first time. A bare mention of the 
fact will suffice here, for enough has already been said 
in these columns and elsewhere of this immense pro- 
duction. The only other novelty was Le Roi d’ Yve- 
tot,” a ballet pantomime in one act, by MM. de Mas- 
sa and Petipa, music by M. Théodore Lebarre ; total 
six acts. The new comers are these: a contralto, 
Malle. Bloch, who made her début in the part of 
Azucena (‘‘Le Trouvére’”’); M. Delabranche, an as- 
piring tenorino, who sang Manrico in the same op- 
era ; and Mdlle. Mauduit, a very fair and dramatic 
Alice (Robert le Diable). The three novices were 
well received, but I fear there is neither a Stoltz, a 
Falcon, nor a Duprez to be found among them. Dif- 
ficulties arose between the management and the 
members of the chorus on one hand and the orches- 
tra on the other. The former were successful and 
obtained an increase of salary; the last, notwith- 
standing a very well-written and moderate request, 
were sent rather roughly about their business with an 
intimation from a high authority that if they didn’t 
like it they might—do the other thing, which I sup- 
pose means keeping quiet, for that’s what they are 
doing at present. 

The first new event of the year at the Opéra Com- 
ique was the production of “Le Saphir” (blue), mu- 
sic by M. Felicien David, libretto founded on “All’s 
Well that Ends Well,” arranged by MM. Méry Ra- 
dot and De Leuven. The other new work is M. Ba- 
zin’s ‘‘ Voyage en Chine,” an account of which I sent 
you a few days ago, making six acts of entire novel- 
ty, to which add seven for important reprises of operas 
which have not been given for years, ‘Marie’ (Hér- 
old), ‘Les Porcherons” (Grisar),and “Les Deux Chas- 
seurs et la Laitiére’ (Duni). The stock attractions 
have been “Le Pré aux Clercs” (Hérold), “Les Mous- 
quetaires de la Reine” (Halévy), “La Dame Blanche” 
(Boiéldieu), &. Mdme. Cabel made her rentrée on 
the 23rd Dec., in Auber’s “Ambassadrice,” and among 
the débwants I notice the names of Mdlles, Roze, 
Gontier, Flory,Cadet, Seveste ; MM. Falchieri, Leroy, 
Melchissedec, &c. : 

The Lyrique began the year with “Mireille,” in 
three acts; this opera had a long run, and “Faust” 
also received its usual share of favor. ‘“L’Aventu- 
rier,” by M. de St. Georges, music by the Prince 
Poniatowski, was unfortunate, and died young (26th 
Jan.) Next came “Za Flite Enchantée’’ (Mozart’s 
Zauberfléte), an immense success, which ran right 
through the season, was the opening piece after the 
recess, and withdrawn but a few days back, to make 
way for two novelties, to be mentioned in their turn. 
Verdi’s ‘“Mucbeth’’ (May 21st) came like a shadow 
and so departed. From one-act operas, “Les Me- 
moires de Fanchette” by the Comte Gabrielli; M. de 
Hartog’s ‘Mariage de Dom Lope,” (a dead failure), 
“Le Rio Cundaule” (Diaz de la Pena), and Mendels- 
sohn’s charming “Retour” (“Son and Siranger’’), 
were also performed, and the house was closed on 
June the Ist, and re-opened on Sept. Ist. Shortly 
after M. Chérouvrier’s “Rio des Mines” was given, 
bnt without success. Violetta (“La Traviata’’) with 
the charming Mdlle. Nillsen, “Rigoletto,” “La Flute,” 
etc., “Don Pasquale” (for the début of M. Bosquin), 
were the stock works until the end of December, 
when “Marta” (Flotow) and M. Bartho’s “Fiancée 
de Abydos” were produced with great success: Malle. 
Nillsen and Mdme. Carvalho taking the principal so- 
prano parts. This gives a total of eleven operas, 
containing twenty-five aéts, and produced (accounts 
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being taken of the two months’ vacation) at the rate 
of rather more than an opera per month. Tvés bien, 
M. Carvalho. We have only to remember that M. 
Bagier is director of the Italiens,to be sure that the 
troupe of the Salle Ventadour has not been idle. In 
January we had the début of M. Verger as Von Car- 
los in “Ernani.” Success. Same month “La Cene- 
rentola” for Mdme. Talvo Bedogni, qui n’a fait que 
passer. In February “La Sonnambula,” with La Patti, 
Brignoli and Agnesi, drew good houses. An action 
brought against the management by Mdme. Veuve 
Scribe, claiming a right to prevent the performance, 
was arranged al’amiable. “La Duchessa di San Giuli- 
ano” by M. Grafligna, founded on Veronica Cibo, a 
blood-thirsty production by Guerazzi, was unsuccess- 
ful, and was played three times only. On April 11th 
we had “Crispino ela Comare” by the brothers Ricci. 
This genuine opera buffo, interpreted by such artists 
as a Vitali, Zucchini, Agnesi and Mercuriali, was 
the great success of the season, which ended on the 
4th of May. The same opera served for the inaugu- 
ration of the term 1865-66, and was followed by “Lu- 
crezia Borgia” for the rentrée of Fraschini, and the 
dé buts of Mdlle. Grossi, a capital contralto, who was 
well received, and has since advanced in favor by her 
excellent performance of Azucena (“Jl Trovatore’’), 
Pierotto (‘Linda’), and Maddalena (‘Rigoletto’). 
Cagnoni's “Don Bucefalo” was given on November 
9th, and was a great triumph for Zucchini.” 


Berry. A correspondent of the Springfield Re- 
publican writes as follows of Liebig’s popular sym- 
phony concerts . 


“Berlin is preéminently a city for seeing the inside 
rather than the outside of objects; it is the home of 
institutions rather than of splendid architecture. 
One of these institutions is Liebig’s symphony 
concerts. These are very popular with Americans 
in Berlin, and, in truth, with the best elements. of 
German society here. They are given in large halls 
in every quarter of the city, as Berlin is now grown 
86 huge that people cnn hardly think of travelling 
two or three miles to attend a concert. So Liebig 
and his band appear on Monday night in one hall, on 
Tuesday in another, and Wednesday in still another, 
and soon. The main feature of interest is the fact 
that classical music, the great symphonies of Beetho- 
ven, the great overtures of Mozart and Schumann, 
are given, and are decidedly liked; nay, I dare go 
further and say, enjoyed. These concerts are not 
dress affairs, mere fashionable gatherings for the pur- 
pose of showing off magnificent toilettes ; they are 
gatherings of gentlemen and ladies in the simple af- 
ternoon dress, who come together for the one acknow]- 
edged object of hearing an excellent band play 
classical music. The price of admission is the ridic- 
ulously low sum of seven cents and a half. The 
people all take their places, in the universal German 
fashion, around little square tables, and can order 
beer, coffee, or a hearty supper, if they like. There 
is not the slightest obligation to do so, and the Amer- 
icans seldom or ever do. But a German cannot en- 
joy fine scenery, fine music, or anything fine in nature 
or art without it be over beer, at least, and as many 
other good things, such as fried meat and potatoes, 
coffee, bread and cheese, ham and the like, as his 
purse can bear. This is one of the most whimsical 
phases of the German character; and the nation con- 
sequently assumes the appearance of a race of per- 
petual eaters, drinkers and smokers. At every rail- 
way’ station, where a three minutes’ stay is made, 
there is a frantic rush for beer and sausages; at the 
concert there is no getting on without beer; between 
the acts at the theatre there are unceasing cries for 
beer. ‘They do not go quite so far as to put beer ta- 
bles in the churches, but in the halls where the free- 
thinkers of the Renan, or as we should sav, of the 
Theodore Parker school, meet on the Sunday, beer 
drinking is as common as in the concert room. 

But I have wandered a little from good Herr Lieb- 
ig and his concerts. I say good Herr Liehig, for 
although his name prononnced in the English fashion 
has rather a wicked sound, yet his life has been a 
missionary one, in a pure and high sense of the word, 
Twenty-four years ago he formed the conception and 
began to act npon it, that ina great city like Berlin, 
and with the aid of a well-trained band of musicians, 
it would be possible to educate a public which should 
enjoy the highest music; a public which should not 
praise Beethoven, and hear him, notwithstanding, 
with ennui, but a public composed of the schol- 
arly, professional and fashionable world, which should 
take great delight in the highest works of genius. I 
wish Mendelssohn could have lived to see the happy 
fulfilment of Liebig’s plan. His concerts are 
thronged, and thoagh the price is so small, they re- 
munerate him and his band, although they can never 
make him a rich man, Sogwhile the current of the 








fashionable world sets towards the opera, Liebig draws 
areund him and educates the real culture of Berlin, 
and I know not a place where one sits down with so 
true a sense of comfort, and of feeling that he’is in 
the most appreciative of society, as in one of his con- 
certs. Iwas atone two evenings ago. The pro- 
gramme embraced Beethoven’s Heroic Symphony, 
and one by Haydn, an overture by Schumann, and 
the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. A classical programme, yet thoroughly en- 
joyed. The audience is impatient of the slightest 
disturbance, and woe betide the unlucky man who 
moves his chair, os moves his foot, or has the indis- 
cretion to cough alond. A score of hisses instantly 
silences him. The waiters walk around on tiptoe, 
cateling orders given in the faintest whispers. Be- 
tween the pieces there is talk and laughter and cheer, 
but the first movement of Liebig’s baton hushes all 
to silence. Above the heads of the audience the thin 
smoke clouds gather, increasing in density as the eve- 
ning advances. Fainter and fainter grow the forms 
of Liebig and his coadjutors, and when ten o’clock 
comes, the audience is hid from its own view by the 
massive grey canopy which rests upon it. But the 
men enjoy it, and the ladies are used to it, and the 
musicians expect it, and the Americans must submit 
to it, and who’s to blame? But this is one of the 
essential features of Lichig’s concerts, and Liebig’s 
concerts, smoke included, are one of the nicest insti- 
tutions of Berlin. PANURGE.” 

Frorence. —A correspondent of the Orchestra 
writes ; , 

We are full of chamber music. The Guidi party, 
with Becker to lead, after giving ten matinées, an- 
nounce four soirées. The Sbolce party, after their 
first series of six evening quartet concerts, announce 
asecond. Beneflt concerts are given by Mdlle. Fan- 
ny Jervis, an English pianist of Italian descent on 
her mother’s side, and a very talented performer ; 
Perelli, « first-rate pianist, also gives his grand con- 
cert. ‘Two orchestral concerts have lately been given 
in aid of funds to erect a monument to the illustrious 
composer Cherubini, a native of this city. Bazzini 
gives three morning chamber concerts of modern mu- 
sic. A sestet by Brahms was not very successful. A 
prize quartet by Bazzini was much liked, and 
pleased me much. In this composition there is less 
pretension and more effect ; in the labored sestet of 
Brahms there is a total absence of genius—in short, 
a brilliant poverty of ideas. La Patti has left us, 
and nothing tempts one to go and hear operas which 
I have witnessed in Paris and London far better per- 
formed. 

Mdme. Grisi and her family have left the Villa Sal- 
viati, and are by this time in London to meet Mario, 
from Madrid. Pinsuti is progressing with his opera, 
on a subject taken from Shakespeare’s plays. There 
is a subscription going on here to erect a monument 
at Arezzo to the inventor of the nomenclature of the 
gamut — Guido d’Arezzo. Several distinguished 
names are in the list of contributors, headed by the 
great master of the gamut himself—Rossini. 

Lonpon.—The six preliminary rehearsals of the 
Concordia (new society for the performance of neg” 
lected old master-works) have passed off with élat 
the Society steadily gaining in numbers. The Or- 
chestra says : 

Many admirable works have been already resusci- 
tated, and although the “Seasons,” introduced for 
the sake of visitors who could not be expected to feel 
interested in the drill required by less known compo- 
sitions, ean searcely be called an “unfamiliar master- 
piece” upon the whole, even at the outset enough has 
been done to prove that the society is thoroughly true 
to its principles. Amongst the works proposed for 

“the serious business to come, are Mozart’s Mass (No. 
13) in E flat, Haydn’s “Tempest,” Graun’s “Te 
Deum,” anda Mass by Schumann. We may add 
that the organization of the society is now complete, 
a change having been made in the case of Dr. Flow- 
ers, who has accepted the post of Curator of Scores, 
his successor as organist being Mr. Alfred Carden, 
who appears to be eminently qualified for that impor- 
tant duty. 

Vienna.—Herr von Kochel, the well-known wri- 
ter on musical subjects, lately delivered a most inter- 
esting lecture on the state of music, and the patron- 
age bestowed on it by the rulers of Austria ever since 
the fifteenth century. The lecture may be termed an 
illustrated lecture, seeing that Herr von Kdochel ex- 
hibited portraits of most of the sovereigns and cee- 
brated artists he mentioned in it. 

Conura.—According to a letter from the Abbé 
Liszt there will be a grand performance of his “Dante 


Symphony” on the occasion of the opening at Rome, 
some time this month, of the Dante Picture Gallery, 
which contains twenty-seven colossal pictures, repre- 
senting the principal events in the Divina Commedia. 
There is a probability, also, that the Abbé will at- 
tend the next meeting of composers in this town. 


Mounicu.—In conformity with the last wishes of 
her deceased husband, Mad. Schnorr von Carolsfeld 
has accepted a post as teacher of singing in the Con- 
servatory here. 


Beruin.—The Sing-Academie at its first concert 
his winter performed Sebastian Bach’s great Mass in 
B minor. ‘The singers are said to have brought out 
all the beauties of this sublime conception. We cau 
readily believe it after hearing them, five years ago» 
execute perfectly a sixteen-part Mass, by their con” 
ductor, Grell, all without accompaniment, a capella, 
full of elaborate counterpoint, of course, and two 
hours long !—Herr Ehrlich, who, since von Biilow’s 
secession, has been pronounced the best pianist in 
Berlin, has commenced a series of concerts. He “lit- 
erally carried away his audience in a Suite by Han- 
del, and played with unprecedented brio a Caprice 
by Alkan, a composition much esteemed here by all 
musicians ; besides interpreting like a great musician, 
as he is, the Sonatas of Beethoven in C minor and 
in C-sharp minor.” 


Lerpzig.—At the tenth Gewandhaus Concert M. 
Gouvy conducted in person the performance of a new 
Symphony of his own. According to the Gazette 
Musicale, of Paris, the Allegro and Minuet, distin- 
guished by much verve of rhythm and elaborate har- 
mony, were much applauded.—Max Bruch’s opera 
Loreley, was performed for the first time at the town 
theatre, with disputed success. ‘The verses of the 
poem (by Emanuel Geibel) are often very beautiful, 
but the action is barren. As for the score of Bruch, 
it contains parts which are very remarkable, and the 
orchestration shows a master hand; but the almost 
complete absence of melodic inspiration will always 
be opposed to the real success of the work.” We 
have seen, however, that Mdlle. Tietjens, the fore- 
most Londou prima donna, fell in love with this work 
during her recent visit to Germany, and means to 
have it brought out in London. 











New York,Jan. 29.—We have seldom enjoyed the 
pleasure of recording so many genuine concerts, as 
have taken place here within the short period of three 
weeks ; six, of decidedly artistic value. New York 
has been favored (?) with more than twice that num- 
ber of others this month ; but your correspondent 
claims a dispensation from the reporting thereof. 
First in order as to date, we find the programme of 
an organ concert, given by Mr. S. Warren. Mr. 
Warren is yet a young man, a pupil of Haupt in 
Berlin ; he masters his instrument with ease, certain. 
ty, and taste ; his facility in the use of the pedals is 
remarkable. That Mr. Warren aims at the highest, 
his programme (containing a Toccata, a Sonata, and 
a Fugue by Bach, things by Mendelssohn, Thiele, 
&e.) successfully proves. He has selected New York 
as his place of residence, and wil! be an acquisition to 
the city, for the right kind of organ playing and or- 
gan music is rarely heard here. We hope to have 
another speedy opportunity of hearing Mr. Warren. 

Here is the programme of the first soirée of Cham- 
ber Music, which took place in Dodworth’s Hall, on 
the 10th of January : 


Qunnin’, Givin, G. Mei Ds co.cc cccssesesceceses Mozart. 
Tee, Pens, DB. OG. FO, NO. DT cesccasscvccces Beethoven. 
Sextet. String, B flat, Op. 18...............008: Brahms. 


1. Allegro ma non troppo. 2. Andante, ma moderato. 
8. Scherzo, Allegro molto. 4. Rondo, Poco Allegretto 
e grazioso. 

Executants: William Mason. Piano; Theo. Thomas, 
Violin; S. Mosenthal, do; G Matzka, Viola; J. Hess, 
do; F. Bergner, Violoncello ; H. Mollenhauer, do. 


Of course the great masters Mozart and Beethoven 
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delighted us as ever, with their noble works. The 
novelty, a Sextet by Brahms, is a work that possesses 
its good features, together with many defects. While 
it has some fine thoughts, such as the charming 
theme with which it commences, we find others that 
are nothing more than trivial, far-fetched. Brahms 
never appears true to himself; it seems to us that he 
willingly avoids what is individual in his own talent, 
in order to appear original. We seldom enjoy a pure, 
unalloyed pleasure while listening to his works, on 
account of this untruthfulness, which will suggest it- 
self to us. 

The fourth Symphony Soirée of THEeoporE 
Tomas took place in Irving Hallon the 13th Jan- 
uary. Here is the interesting programme: 


Symphony, C, Op. 80.........0-eeeeeeeees paenee Bargiel. 
1. Allegro energico. 2. Andante con moto. 3. Menuetto. 
4. Allegro Molto. 


Scena and Aria, ‘‘Ah! perfido,”...... ....... Beethoven. 
Mme. Parepa. 
Fantasia, F Minor, Op. 49.......... ae cows +....Chopin. 
Mr. Carl Wolfsohn. 
MN aicecivesctadavevaaienervecass oneeans wauskxe 
Liederkranz Society . Conductor, Agricol Pauer. 
Overture, ‘“‘Melusine,” Op. 32...........005 Mendelssohn, 
Aria, “If guiltless blood,” (Susanna)............ Handel. 


Mme. Parepa. 
Fantasia, Op. 80, for Piano, Chorus and Orchestra, 
Beethoven. 


Bargiel’s Symphony is, in many respects, a meri- 
torious work, especially whon we remember that it is 
his first in this difficult form. The composer, how- 
ever, does not often step forward in his own individ- 
uality; his invention of themes is not always 
the happiest, and in the working out of his 
motives he is sometimes tiresome. Yet there are 
points in the work that command us to respect the 
talented young composer, such as the Minuet with 
its fine Trio, and much in the first movement. The 
Andante is only spoiled by its too uniform and long 
spun out close, but the last movement is the weakest 
of all. However, Bargiel has here opened a path to 
his future instrumental compositions. 

We cannot remember to have heard Madame Pa- 
repa sing more finely than in this concert ; the rest of 
a few days seemed to have removed the traces of fa- 
tigue, so apparent in her voice when singing the pre- 
ceding weeks at the Academy of Music. In Beetho- 
ven’s great aria, she displayed her uncommon com- 
pass and power to the highest advantage, in spite of 
the great demand this fatiguing (for ordinary singers) 
work makes upon the vocal organs. These qualities 
and her fine steady tone, were also fully appreciated 
in Handel’s dramatic air from “Susanna.” When 
Madame Parepa sings genuine music, she gives us 
the thoughts of the great masters presented in a large 
cartoon, as it were ; then we find breadth of concep- 
tion, continuity of power, great bravura; the lady 
only needs a finer finish in detail, and the breath of 
poetic passion, which is not, alas! to be acquired, to 
be areally great singer in the highest sense of the 
word. Mr. Wolfsohn again proved himself the tal- 


ented and progressive artist ; he added much to the 
enjoyment of the evening, especially in the pianoforte 
part of Beethoven’s lovely and interesting Fantasie. 
The concert was altogether one of the finest that we 
have had here for a long time, and we hope it will not 
he the last, of so entirely satisfactory a nature, which 
we may enjoy in the course of Mr. Thomas’s soirées. 

The second soirée of Chamber Music took place on 
the 24th. There were three pieces. Spohr’s Sextet 
(in C, op. 140) a very fine work, was played by 
Messrs. Tomas, MosentTHat, Matzka, BERGNER, 
with the assistance of Messrs. J. Hess and H. Mor- 
LENHAUER. The second movement, Larghetto, is re- 
markably beautiful. Schumann’s Trio (G minor. op. 
110) was excellently played by Mason, Tnomas 
and Bercner. The great Beethoven Quartet (E 
flat, op. 74), was well interpreted also. 

Madame Fanny Raymonp Ritter gave a con- 
cert in Dodworth’s Hall on the evening of the 23rd 
of January. The following programme was per- 
formed : 

1. Second Trio—For Pianoforte, Violin and Cello, Op. 80 

Schumann. 
Messrs. Mills, Thomas and Bergner. 
2.) Aria. *Odel mio dolce Ardor,” from “Paris and 


oe OT EI behiinweecdnas Gluck. 
b) Arietta. ‘“Lascia ch’io pianga,” from “Rinaldo.” 
Handel. 


Madame Fanny Raymond Ritter. 





8. a) Berceuse. 
b) Etude. +904 cugnagn asain telanakc .+++-Chopin. 
Mr. 8. B. Mills. 

4. Sonata. (‘‘Kreutzer”) for Piano and Violin. Op. 47. 

Beethoven. 
Messrs. Mills and Thomas. 

Bi) TCONNOR ic ciivc cc ccscadccdenece eres 
b) “‘Schoene Wiege meiner Leiden,” from the Lieder- 
breis. Op, Bh...... cece Patvivcvonevest Schumann. 


Madame Fanny Raymond Ritter. 
6. Variations—Piano et Violoncelle, Op. 17. .Mendelssohn. 
Messrs. Mills and Bergner. 

7. Irish Melodies--“‘Love’s Young Dream,” and ‘‘The 
Minstrel Boy,” arranged with accompaniment for 
Piano, Vioiinand Violoncello ......... Beethoven. 

Madame Ritter, Messrs. Mosenthal, Thomas and Bergner. 


In Gluck’s beautiful aria, as well as in Handel’s 
loyely little arictta, Mme. Raymond Ritter gave evi- 
dence ofa rich and powerful voice, and warm poetic 
feeling. The Goethe-Lisztian invocation, “Der du von 
dem Himmel bist,” as well as Schumann’s great drama- 
tic song, were very effective, and well suited to the 
songstress’s impassioned style of singing. The 
charming accompanied Irish melodies made us wish 
to hear more such arrangements by the old Lion, 
who, it is known, delighted in them, and worked 
them over and over again, so much had he fallen in 
love with his task. Nearly all these vocal selections 
were introduced for the first time to the public here. 

Schumann’s fine Trio in F was worthily executed, 
and in the “Kreutzer Sonata” Mitts and Tomas 
played most admirably. Mendelssohn’s Variations 
weré also finely played. Mills displayed on this oc- 
casion not only his wonderful technical power and 
fine touch, bnt also the most intelligent and artistic 
conception. ‘This was altogether a most delightfally 
arranged and in every way successful concert. 

The Pairuarmonic Society gave us this pro- 
gramme at their third concert, in the Academy o 


Music, on the 27th. 


Symphony, No. 1, in D, (first time).............Mozart. 
Adagio. Allegro. Andante. Finale Presto. 
Capriccio Brillante, in B minor, Op. 22....,Mendelssohn. 
Piano Solo—with Orchestral accompaniment. 

Mr. James M. Wehli. 
Overture—‘*Melusine”. ..........02eeereeee Mendelssohn. 
Grand Fantasie on Gounod's ‘‘Faust”...,. .J.M. Wehli. 
Mr. James M. Wehli. 

Fantastic Symphony, ‘‘An Episode in the life of an 
Artist” (first time)...........+ RGR SES Berlioz. 
1. Largo. 2. Allegro non troppo. 3. Adagio. 
4. Allegro non troppo. 
Cech ied istccscivecect cesses .-Carl Bergmann. 


Mozart’s fresh, and throughout euphonious Sym- 
phony does not consist of four movements, as the 
programme here says, but only of three; the first, 
Adagio, is not an independent movement, but only 
an introduction. Berlioz’s fantastic Symphony is a 
highly interesting work, abounding in fine melodic 
and harmonic passages, and most genially instru- 
mented. We were sorry that the fifth part was not 
also performed. This difficult work, the programme 
of which, by the composer, (See note below), suffi- 
ciently explains its plan, was, on the whole, well 
performed. The pianist Wehli was, as you perceive, 
the soloist of the evening. 

LANCELOT. 


Note. Berlioz’s Composition, ‘‘An Episode in the life of an 
Artist,”’ consists, in its complete form. of a Fantastic Sym- 
phony for Orchestra, and a Lyric Monodrama, entitled ‘‘Le- 
lio,” which latter is preceded by the former. 

In case of the seperate performance of the Fantastic Sym- 
phony by an Orchestra, which the author approves, a portion 
only of the five pieces, of which the Symphony consists, can 
be selected as circumstances mav require. In the concert of 
this evening the first four numbers only will be performed, 
Bo. 5 (Dream of a Walpurgisnight) being omitted. 

This latter No. is only of particular effect, and especially 
required when immediately followed by the Monodrama ; this 
not being the case, the ‘March to Execution” (No. 4) furnish- 
es a more appropriate conclusion to the Symphony. 

A young musician, morbidly sensitive, and possessing an 
ardent imagination, seeks to poison himself with opium in a 
moment of despairing love. But the narcotic, instead of end- 
ing his life, plunges him ina heavy sleep attended by the 
most singular visions, during which his-diseased brain trans- 
forms feelings. sentiments and recollections into musical 
images and ideas. The beloved one seems to have become a 
— and a fixed idea, which he hears and finds again every- 
where. 

Ist Part. Reveries, Passions. At first he recalls that sick- 
ness of the soul, that vague passion, that causeless joy and 
melancholy, which he felt before he saw her whom he loves; 
and then the volcanic love with which she inspires him, its 
delirious anguish, its jealous fury, its tenderness, its religious 
consolations. 

2nd Part. A Ball. Heagain encounters the beloved one, 
at a ball, amid the tumult of a brilliant festival. 

8rd Part. In the Country. On a summer evening, he 
hears two shepherds singing the Ranzdesvaches ; this pastoral 
duo, the time, the place, the light rustling of leaves softly agi- 
tated by the wind, the hope he has lately begun to entertain, 





everything combines to soothe his heart into a state of unusual 
tranquillity, and to give a more cheerful coloring to his fan- 
cies : but she appears again, his heart contracts, sorrowful 
presentiments agitate it—ah, if she should deceive him '—One 
of the shepherd n his simple song, but the 
other does not answer. The sun sinks—a distant roll of thun- 
der—solitude—silence. 

4th Part. The March to Execution, He dreams that he 
has killed the woman that he loves, thae he is condemned 
to death, and conducted to the place of execution. The pro- 
cession advances to the sound of a march that is now sombre 
and fierce, then brilliant yet solemn, and in which the dull 
noise of heavy footsteps succeeds, without any transition, to 
the most noisy shouts. At the end the fixed idea re-appears 
for a moment, like a last thought of love—interrupted by the 
fatal stroke. 





BripeGeton, N. J., Jan. 20.—Musi¢ in America 
owes a great deal to the large body of respectable 
German artists who have settled among us as teach- 
ers and instrumental performers. Wherever they 
come they bring a certain amount of good music in 
their wake, for they are resolute and unyielding in 
presenting the works of good composers to their au- 
diences and pupils. We were struck with this fact 
the other evening, after being present at an excellent 
concert given in this place by Professor AGTHE, & 
Berlin artist, formerly of Bethlehem, Pa., who set- 
tled in Bridgeton this autumn. The programme was 


as follows : 

1. Premier Trio, Violin, Violoncello and Piano. Reissiger. 
2. Lucia di Lammermoor. Piano Solo..... ...-*Prudent. 

8. Introduzione et alla Polacca. Violoncello and Piano. 
Chopin. 

4. “In dieFerne.” Song with Violin and Piano ac. 

Kalliwoda. 
5, Duo, for Piano, Sur les Huguenots...... ...+++. Wolff. 
6. Trio. Violin, Violoncello and Piano........Reissiger. 
7. “Thoughts of Home.” Song..............+ Gumbert. 
8. “‘Hirtenlied.”” Shepherd’s Song. Violin Solo. . ..David. 
9. Cavatine, from Norma......... Sdvuceversnegan Bellini. 
10. Sinfonia, No. 2, Duo for Piano............+ Beethoven. 


A resident of the town rather discouragingly asked 
Mr. Agthe a day or so before the concert, if he ex- 
pected much of an audience; “for,” said he, “the 
people do not comprehend such music.” ‘Then they 
must be educated up to the comprehension,” was Mr, 
Agthe’s brave reply. But “the people” showed an 
understanding and appreciation for which they had 
not received credit. The hall was well filled, and, 
with the exception of some persons who were as de- 
ficient in taste and breeding as information, the audi- 
ence listened to the music with respect, and many 
times displayed a surprising degree of intelligent 
pleasure. 

The Reissiger Trios were played with fidelity and 
smoothness ; a little coldly to be sure, which last 
arose from the want of intelligent sympathy on the 
part of the audience ; but the executants were in ear- 
nest, and thus commanded the attention of the unin- 
formed. The Prudent piano solo, and the accompa- 
niment to the Chopin Polacca, indeed all Professor 
Paxine’s work during the evening, was creditably 
performed. Messrs. Agthe and Paling belong to 
the Clementi school of pianists. 

Mr. Agthe’s Violoncello part of the Chopin Polac- 
ca was very interesting. The Violoncello is his in- 
strument, although he is also an able executant on the 
Piano, and is likewise a conscientious and excellent 
teacher. He accompanied Mr. Paling in the twe 
four-hand pieces,—the Wolff Huguenots duo, and the 
2nd Symphony of Beethoven —and his clear touch, 
good time, and smooth fingering must have been of 
service to his pupils, many of whom were present. 

Mr. Heman Aten, of Philadelphia, was the vio- 
linist of the evening, and played the ‘‘//irtenlied’” of 
David as well as a damp evening and a poor hall 
would allow him to do; but those of us who have 
heard this fine artist under more favorable circum- 
stances, knew how to sympathize with his dissatis- 
faction, and appreciate his clever execution. 

The hall in which the concert was held, is as poor 
an audience room as can possibly be fonnd, for the 
echo of every rude whisper, ill-bred giggle, and mis- 
placed witticism can be heard as plainly as the per- 
formances on the platform. Madame Dressler, the 
vocalist of the concert, must have felt this painfully. 
This lady sang “Jn die Ferne,” of Kalliwoda most 
agreeably, and was encored in “Thoughts of Home.” 
Her voice is clear and pure, and the management of 
it showed a good style and much culture. This was 
shown in the Allegro of “Casta Diva,” which she ex- 
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ecuted in a smooth and finished manner. But at 
times a silly titter of some ignorant persons present 
could be heard after a well executed cadenza, which 
must have caused no little annoyance to this agreea- 
ble singer. Ina better constructed hall the indeco- 
rous conduct of such unfortunate persons would not 
wound the feelings of a respectable artist,or offend the 
ears of the better instructed portion of the audience. 

The concert on the whole was a success, and we 
sincerely hope Professor Agthe may be induced to 
continue his good work. If he will have the courage 
to give two or three more such musical entertainments 
we are sure he will be well repaid for his labor; not 
financially, we fear, but as an urtist he will feel the 
satisfaction of doing good service in the cause of that 
Art which he and all of us love so dearly. 
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ilimeie. 


Seconp Sympuony Concert. The violent 
snow storm which raged with all its fury up to 
the hour of the concert on Thursday afternoon, 
Jan. 25th, did not deter the great majority of the 
subscribers, and many other music-lovers. In- 
deed the Music Hall was better filled than at the 
first concert,—a signal proof of the genuine en- 
thusiasm which these feasts of nothing but pure 
music have awakened. There was the same tone 


of refinement, the same sympathetic feeling, the 
same still, attentive listening, and the same mur-. 


mur of true satisfaction, in the company. It was 
an atmosphere of Art, and each one felt that it 
was good to be there. The programme was as 
follows : 


1 Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus,”’...........ss0008 Beethoven. 
2 Pianoforte Concerto, in E flat (Op. 72)...... Beethoven. 
Otto Dresel. . 
83 Double Chorus, for Male Voices, from “Antigone.” 
Mendelssohn. 
(From the Greek of Sophocles). 
Strophe I. . 


Fair Semele’s high-born son— 

Thou many-named one 

Thou who callest thy father the thunderer Jove, 
Object of beautiful ltalia’s love : 

Thou who crownest what Ceres bestoweth on all,— 
To thee now we call! 

Hear us, Bacchus, in Thebe, thy Bacchante’s home, 
Where the bright Ismenus, rolling her waters, 
Unites the Dragon’s sons and daughters. 


Antistrophe I. 


On thy mount’s double-crested heights, 
Thy votive flame ascending, 
With Corycian nymphs Attending, 
Grace thy mystic rites, 
While pure Castalia laves the ground. 
Thy lofty Nysian summit sings, 
Ivy-crowned, thy praise 
Vine and tree 
Warble to thee 
Thy votive trains cient thy lays, 
Thy sacred chorus raises, 
And Thebe’s fanes resound thy praises. 


” Strophe II. 
Above all the rest, 
Thebe thou hast guarded and blest, 
She was its pride, who clasping the Thunderer, died, 
And now, seeking its last repose, 
We pray thee to come and heal its woes. 
O, hither bend ! 
From thy Parnassean heights descend, 
Or from over Eubcea’s billows, 
Hear us, Bacchus ! 


Antistrophe IT. 


Thou, whose power inspires 
, All our torch-lit, star-vieing choirs, 
Guide our dance and lead our song, 
Son of Jove, forever young ! 
Come with mirth and revelry. 
Bring thy Naxian nymphs with thee; 
Come, and let them, bounding before us, 
Chime and time the tiptoe chorus, 
To praise thee, adore thee, great Iacchus ! 
Hear us, Bacchus! 
4 Symphony in B flat, No. 4.........ceeeeeee Beethoven. 
5 Choruses, for Male Voices, 
a) ‘The Huntsman’s Farewell,” with four horns and 


. 


SOMERS cb cv aconccasevevesceces Mendelssohn. 

Dp RRR 888 os cccccrececcecccecs " 
¢) “Liitzow's W ila Hunt” eSkeenasansebaeiaped Weber. 
6 Overture, ‘‘The Fair Melusina.”’......... “Mendelssohn. 


The orchestra was somewhat increased in the 
string department, there being ten first and ten 





second violins; and, as none of the above compo- 
sitions, save the “Antigone” chorus, bring any 
trombones or extra horns in play, the strings had 
certainly their fair preponderance. The good 
effects of careful rehearsal are more and more ap- 
parent; there was not only life and spirit, but 
unusual fineness, smoothness, delicacy in the tone 
pictures. Indeed this was remarkable, to a de- 
gree which few had dared to expect, in a work 
so difficult to render as the “Melusina” overture, 
where bits of melody from one and another in- 
strument, of different color, one answering an- 
other, or one completing the phrase which anoth- 
er has begun, are so subtly interwoven and must 
steal in so unobtrusively and yet so unmistakea- 
bly and clearly. Rarely have we had the ro- 
mantic beauty of that picture breathed so poeti- 
cally upon the canvass; though we confess the 
figure is rather too strong and would leave no 
further perfection to be desired, which was not 
quite the case here. Readers of Mendelssohn’s 
Letters will remember his own account of the 
origin of this overture ; he had seen a play in a 
theatre founded on Tieck’s Midhrchen of the 
“Schéne Melusine,” preceded by an overture 
which did not please him; so he went home and 
wrote one himself just to satisfy his own artistic 
sense of fitness; and how marvellously he suc- 
ceeded ! 

The Overture to “Coriolanus” (the German 
Collin’s not Shakespeare’s), but music worthy to 
go with Shakespeare, might have had a little 
wore fire and lightning-like vividness; was it not 
a very trifle short of fast enough ? and were those 
impatient strong chords crisp and short enough ? 
Those chords should strike sparks out. The 
overture, short as it is, is one of the greatest mas- 
terworks in this form, so concentrated and full of 
passion, like the Egmont overture, and even more 
remarkable ; and how touchingly lovely the mel- 
odic theme relieving and humanizing the wild 
stormy picture! In general, however, it was 
about the best rendering we have yet had here 
of it. 

The fourth Symphony, warmest and _ loveliest 
of Beethoven’s, was never played in Boston so 
clearly, delicately and smoothly, as we fancy. In 
the Adagio, the instruments, even the tympani 
which have to take the sobbifig figure in their 
turn, were for once in tune. There may be dif- 
ferent notions about tempo, but never in this city 
have we so heartily enjoyed this Symphony. The 
violins, violas, &c., ran along like crackling elec- 
tric sparks in the extremely rapid movement of 
the Finale, which is the very ecstacy of joy. 

Need we tell how admirably Mr. Dreser 
played the E-flat Concerto, the most inspired of 
all the compositions of the kind? He has played 


it in that hall before now, twice; the first time ‘ 


was in honor of President Lincoln’s Emancipa- 
tion proclamation, when the heroic temper of the 
music, as well as its tender and profound human- 
ity, its pure ideal aspiration, were felt by all. 
This time the piece had the advantage ef much 
better accompaniment, although still it might re- 
quire a coarser player not to be sometimes cov- 
ered up by so powerful an orchestra. In all that 
pertains to precision, absolute unity of tempo, vi- 
tal emphasis and accent, light and shade (what 
a beautiful example of the decrescendo !), and, in 
a word, thoroughly poetic conception and render- 
ing, the piano-forte part left nothing to be de- 
sired ; whether there might have been more of 





strength, without more than a corresponding loss 
in these finer qualities, is the only question. 

The novel feature of the ¢oncert was the cho- 
rus singing by male voices. The success was fair 
under the circumstances. It was an improvised 
choir of some sixty gentlemen, mostly amateurs 
who had never sung on any public stage before, 
composed of members of the Harvard Musical 
Association (which gives the concerts), of Mr. 
Parker's Club, and a few Cambridge students, 
reinforced by members of the Handel & Haydn 
Society. It had proved almost impossible to find 
hours for rehearsal which all could attend at once. 
In the smaller pieces, part-songs, too, there 
was accidentally a short supply of copies, and 
one of these pieces, the “Abendlied,” had only 
been tried over once, having been interposed as 
an after-thought between the other two pieces to 
break the uniformity of key. By a queer fatali- 
ty this piece got started in the wrong key! The 
other two, however, sounded quite well, though 
practice (above all, committing to memory) would 
have made it more perfect. The glorious “Anti- 
gone” chorus was exceedingly effective and alto- 
gether enjoyed. So rich and musical a mass of 
tone has seldom been heard among us, and so re- 
fined withal ; it was a new sensation ; one or two 
high tenors were a little too prominent in their 
irrepressible ardor, but this is easily toned down, 
and was an error on the right side. The quartet 
of soli was excellent. One could not but wish 
that such vocal material as we had here might be 
consolidated into a permanent choir. (That 
“Bacchus” chorus, with others from the ,'‘ Anti- 
gone” music, will be sung again at a future con- 
cert.) The organization and training of the 
chorus is in the sure hands of Mr. B. J. LANG, a 
member of the Association, who conducted or- 
chestra and chorus with ability, and who, like , 
Mr. Dresel, is giving his powers freely and with- 
out stint to the carrying out of the artistic idea 
of these concerts. 





The Tu1rp Sympnony Concert will take place 
next Thursday afternoon, with a programme quite as 
unique and as rich as the two that have preceded. A 
Haydn Symphony, the charming one in B flat, opens 
the feast, and the shortest and the happiest one of 
Beethoven, No. 8, in F, closes it,—offering an inter- 
esting contrast. Another Beethoven Concerto, that 
in C minor, will be played, by Mr. Lane, who will 
also play a brilliant Polonaise by Weber, as arrang- 
ed, with orchestra, by Liszt. An overture by Cheru- 
bini, to ‘“‘Anacreon,” new to our public, opens the 
second part. 

Cart Rosa.—The complimentary concert given 
to this young artist by the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion on Monday evening, Jan. 22, was an occasion 
of rare interest in its modest way. A more enjoya- 
ble Chamber Concert was never given in the Chick- 
ering room. It was completely filled, and by the 
very people who make one feel at home with good 
music. Everybody was delighted with the playing 
and the singing, with the selections, with the com- 
pany and the occasion. It was a success, resulting, 
we are glad to say, in a substantial benefit to the 
young violinist who had done us such signal service 
in the firsts Symphony Concert. The programme 


was this : 
1. Sonata, F major for Piano and Violin...... Beethoven. 
errr eer Robert Franz. 


a Die Lotosblume.”’ (Op. 25.)--** Horwich ein 
Viglein.” (Op. 85 )—*! Nachtgesang.”? (Op 35.) 
8. Abendlied. arranged for Violin by Joachim. Schumann. 
4, Phantasiestueck, for Violin and Piano. . 
5. Chaconne, for Violin. ...........seeeeeeee J.8. Bach. 
(With Mendelssohn's Piano Accompaniment.) 
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6. Somgs:....s..++. daqedadsssceses ++....Robert Franz. 
++ Dem Schnee, dem Regen.”’ (Op. 33.)--Schlum- 
merlied.”” (Op. 1)—**Wilkommen mein Wald.” 


2 PF major,for Piano and Violin.Beethoven. 

It had been intended to close with a Trio, opening 
with the “Kreutzer” Sonata ; but in the difficulty of 
procaring a violoucellist, another Sonata Duo was 
placed first, and the “Kreutzer” transferred to the 
end. The pianist was Orro DresEt, whose fingers 
rested not during the entire programme, for his brain 
either. Physically ill and weak at the time, he vol- 
unteered with his whole heart and will and skill to 
make the concert a true expression of the musical and 
moral sympathy which the subscribers felt toward 
Carl Rosa. We do not believe that either of these 
Sonatas was ever heard in such perfection in this 
town before; certainly not the glorious old ‘“Kreut- 
zer ;” for it was the codperation of two first-class art- 
ists who inspired one another all along. Rosa’s 
wonderful tone, his firm, manly bearing, his poetic 
shading, were very palpable in that small room. He 
played “vom ganzem Herzen aus.” In the lovely 
Abendlied by Schumann, the cantabile of his strings 
was human, but without alloy, no taint of sentimen- 
tality. The Phantasiestiick is a daring, passionate 
conceit, brought out with vigor by both players. But 
the great revelation of the violin was the Chaconne by 
Bach, which filled the place and filled the listener to 
the exclusion of all other thoughts. So grand a com- 
position, growing on with such resistless logical tn- 
folding, broader and deeper with each variation, 
when so played, possesses every fibre of one’s sen- 
tient being while it lasts, and does not quit its hold 
for long afterwards. Strangely too, while it is so 
soundly Bach-iar® it is full of virtuosity, revelling in 
modern freedom of effect, one of the most brilliant of 
concert pieces. In both senses, Rosa’s rendering was 
the nearest approach we have yet heard to Joachim. 


An invaluable contribution to the oharm of the 
Concert was Mr. Kreissmann's singing of the 
Franz songs. He, too, was there with his whole 
heart to give musical God-speed to the young brother 
artist, to whom, on the other hand, these songs were 
for the most part a fresh and beautiful experience. 
Mr. Kreissmann has been singing these and others 
during the season past in various quiet concerts pure- 
ly to help on the cause of Art; he has sung even 
when he was ill, generously risking his voice, so sen- 
sitive an organ, rather than disappoint an audience ; 
and if at any time, for literal truth’s sake, ashamed 
of representing everything in rose color, we have al- 
luded to his being not in his best voice, it was but the 
recognition of an accident and no disparagement of his 
always artistic and poetic interpretation of the finest 
song creations of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Mo- 
zart and Beethoven. This time the singer seemed to 
do his utmost; he was plainly determined to sing well, 
and did sing admirably, in the last piece particularly 
bringing out splendid tones. The finely contrasted 
pieces quite inspired the audience. 

Carl Rosa, with Mme. Parepa, and company, is 
already on the ocean-way to England, where he will 
again be near Joachim, and will doubtless play in the 
Monday Popular Concerts. Then he will betake 
himself to his native Germany, and devote some 
months to earnest practice, for which a concert tour 
in this country affords poor opportunity. He is un- 
der engagement with Mr. Bateman to come back 
with the rest next Fall, when he will surely be most 
welcome. 


Travian Opera. We do not see why L’Afii- 
caine needed to come across the ocean. Could it not 
find decent burial in Paris? Was it not burying it- 
self as fast as possible under its own great Ship ? 
Surely no one can have intelligently studied the ex- 
citement about this opera abroad, have read the criti- 
cisms, the eulogiums, have remarked to what sort of 
audience it appealed, without reading everywhere be- 
tween the lines the confession that it was all facti- 
tious, a work of advertising and Eclat, that god whom 
Meyerbeer unfortunately served until his Art became 
demoralized, and his creative genius (which he un- 
doubtedly did once have, when he wrote Robert for in- 
stance) lost its freshness and its well-springs dried up 
by too much courting of the hot sun of immediate 





notoriety and favor. If any one has not read enough 
of foreign talk about the A/ricaine, let him peruse the 
account of its symptuous production in Berlin, which 
we have copied on another page expressly for his 
benefit. And lethim ask himself what is the fair 
presumption as to the intrinsic musical and lyric val- 
ue of a work, when the composer has to come down 
to ship-building and such excess of melodramatic 
pageant on the stage, that all the eulogistic critics 
must expend columns upon that where they give ten 
lines to the music? A great composer must be far 
gone when he condescends to such means. It must 
be that he distrusted his own music; the conscious in- 
spiration was notin it. For twenty years, intermit- 
tently, he had been altering and patching, studying 
out effects with painful calculation, keeping back the 
doubtful thing while the more sure thing, each child 
with which he was well pleased, went straight before 
the world, and here is the posthumous result in the 
shape of an opera, which is two-thirds melo-dramatic 
spectacle, while the musical third is frittered into lit- 
tle bits of effect, without natural flow and continuity 
of thought, constantly starting some new motive only 
to disappoint you and relapse right back into orches- 
tral noise and glitter; now you have murky passages 
of reed and brass tones down in the lowest depths of 
the orchestra, as far from beautiful as they are 
strange and apparently unmeaning ; now, and that 
frequently, the ending of a musical sentence with an 
explosion, short and sharp, of brass fortissimo,why— 
no man can tell, unless it be to wake a drowsy audi- 
ence ; then again we have sweet aérial strains of vio- 
lin tremolo in alt and flutes quavering in parts, eupho- 
nious and pleasant for the moment, till you find how 
Wagnerish, and Gounod-ish and altogether modern 
fashionable, with some ingenious variation, it is. In- 
deed, through three acts at least, it seems to us to be 
only ingenuity and to lack the sincerity of Art: Of 
course one may listen to the orchestra and pick out 
many a charming bit, enjoy such and such combina- 
tions as original and rare, or be lifted for a moment 
by something grandiose ; but far oftener he is crush- 
ed down and left dull and unedified. 


We have not room for detail. We admit that the 
last two acts had to us much more of the natural 
flow and charm of music, especially the last, and its 
famous “unison”’ prelude is certainly impressive. We 
cannot help suspecting that, after all, the real opera 
lies in these two last acts; that Meyerbeer at first 
pleased himself with the idea of a musical picture of 
that voluptuous, intoxicating, Hindoo, South sea 
island life, and that allthe former part, the Portu- 
guese inquisitors, Vasco di Gama, &c., was tacked 
on as an after-thought to make out a plot and fill a 
colossal canvas. ‘For in the last acts there is some- 
thing like spontaneity, as if the musician enjoyed his 
own work ; but in the others none, except occasion- 
ally. 

The “Africaine” was performed here three nights. 
We think the enormous crowd on the first night, in 
spite of all the applause, were bored ; there was no 
musical enthusiasm ; all looked patiently dull and 
heavy. We could not help wishing that an experi- 
ment might be tried ; that in the middle of it there 
might be given a single scene by Mozart, or by We- 
ber, or even anything as hacknied as Lucrezia or 
Norma, any flowing, natural music: should we not 
have seen all those faces lit up with a wonderful re- 
freshment, think you ? 

The second time the crowd was less immoderately 
large, and the work was probably more enjoyed, be- 
cause then it was natural to give more attention to its 
details, and because it was suug and acted with a 
great deal of spirit. Indeed Mme. Zuccut, whose 
voice has never seemed to us 7s refined as it is strong 
and enduring, won great respeet by her dramatic, 
truthful, self-forgetting impersonation and singing of 
the part of Selika, while Sig. Mazzoleni’s robust 
tenor carried through the exacting strains of Vasco 





triumphantly, though his voice is of coarse quality 
and his action of the common-place heroic order. 
Signorina Bosris1o has a fresh, delicate beauty o 
voice, in harmony with her person, and sang sweetly 
and well for the most part, though not always equal 
to the music. Bexurnt, glorious baritone, made a 
perfect Nelusko. 

The third time (the subscription season being 
over and the galvanized fever spent) there was a 
small house; then we confess that we enjoyed it 
most, because we expected less and could find a cu- 
rious pleasure in studying out details, especially in 
the excellent wood department of the orchestra, near 
which we were fortunately placed. 

The little buffo piece by the brothers Ricci, Crispz- 
noe la Comare, was shrewdly made to follow the Af- 
ricaine. It was a perfect relief to laugh so. This 
buffo vein, even in its common-places, is the most 
genuine and genial part of modern Italian music. In 
this case there was no slightest approach, to be sure, 
to the music of the “Barber”; but it was light, grace- 
ful, naturally flowing music ; music which never dis- 
turbs you and sometimes catches a delighted recogni- 
tion, while it buoys up and bears along the nice fun 
on the stage right pleasantly. BeLiini’s Cobbler was 
as exquisitely funny as his African was stern and 
grand the night before. Miss Kettoce was charm- 
ing as the cobbler’s young wife, and Sig. Dusreuit, 
as the doctor, had the true comic unction and the 
good style of singing, which makes his small voice 
go far. The trio of doctors kept the whole house 
roaring. 

German Opera.—Mr. Grover has improved the 
week with some very acceptable performances of his 
German troupe, now reénforced by the return of Herr 
Himmer. So far Robert le Diable has been the great 
night, Mme. Rotrer’s Alice being an inspired and 
splendid effort, while Himmer, HaBeLMANN and 
HERMANNS all did their best to make the whole thing 
good, and with rare success. A new soprano, Mlle. 
Nappt, a French lady, made her debut in the part of 
Isabella, and sang the difficult music in a manner 
highly creditable-—But our room is exhausted. Frey- 
schiitz and Fidelio were to follow, and this afternoon 
a Faust matinée for a finale. 





OrcHESTRAL Uniton.—Last Wednesday’s Con- 
cert was a very fineone. The orchestra, which now 
numbers six good first violins, and a first bassoon, 
which it sadly lacked last year, played Beethoven’s 
4th Symphony and the Oberon overture so that they 
were greatly relished. The Bridal Procession piece 
from Lohengrin, a good Strauss waltz, &c., found 
willing ears. 

The preceding (third) Concert gave Mendelssohn’s 
Overture to the “Return from Abroad,” Gade’s Sym- 
phony in B flat, Beethoven’s Turkish March, &c. 

Mr. Daum will play at the Quintette Club Con- 
cert on Tuesday evening next, instead of the first, as 


originally intended. He hasentirely recovered from 
the effect of his late illness, and will give during the 
next two months two Musical Soirées,at one of which 
he will produce Hummel’s grand Septet. 

Dramatic Reapines.—Miss Fanny R. Edmtnads, 
of Boston, has just given a series of public reading 
in Newport, R.I, much to the pleasure of her hear- 
ers. She came to Newport an entire stranger, and 
had to encounter the indifference with which such 
readings are apt to be received. Yet after her regu- 
lar course had ended, she was detained by request of 
her hearers to read Hamlet; and again at the desire 
of the school committee, to give a special reading for 
the public school-teachers. She has a most agreeable 
voice, and a manner dignified and free from stage- 
tricks, and a thorough dramatic nature, which throws 
itself without effort into a great variety of parts, both 
tragic and comic. Public readings are, as a general 
rule, so uninteresting that it is a pleasure to bear tes- 
timony to the uncommon merits of one: like Miss 
Edmunds. Her address is to the care of Charles Ed- 
munds, Esq., 32 Congress street, Boston. 

T. W. H. 


My Dear Dwiecut. You will recognize the ini- 
tials appended to the short paragraph I send you, 
clipped from the “Commonwealth,” and do not re- 
quire me to tell you that so competent a critic is not 
likely to praise lightly or carelessly. 

I am among the very few in Boston who have 
heard Miss Edmunds. Her dramatic power, her 
control over a very sweet and womanly voice, her in- 
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sight into the deepest meaning of what she reads, 
should and will give her the very highest rank among 
pubiie readers. 

We have had so many bad and _ indifferent readers 
bidding, of late years, for popular favor, that our 
public has a right to some guarantees before sub- 
scribing to any new aspirant for favor or fame, and I 
do not fear the responsibility of most heartily recom- 
mending Miss Edmunds to the attention of the men 
and women of culture and taste in Boston, should 
she presently give us a chance to hear her. A. 

Seeine toe Everaant.—The following (which 
is literally true, our friend assures us) is one of the 
many amusing incidents of the late skilfully manu- 
factured operatic fever. 

“My Dear Dwicut,—I had last evening quite an 
amusing experience of the acquisition of musical 
pleasure under difficulties, My son, a lad of sixteen, 
having purchased a supernumerary’s right to appear 
in the grand spectacle of “Z’ Africaine,” reached the 
Theatre’s rear door in due season for qualification. 
He was at once carried into a subterranean apartment 
under the stage, where he and his companions were 
requested to black their faces, necks and hands, so as 
to appear later as Africans. Finally they issued, 
duly colored and equipped, and, as you may imagine, 
in a comical humor. “Don’t hit against me, Charlie,” 
said my son’s next confpanion, “for our shielde will 
rattle like two coal skuttles.” A few moments on 
the stage finished their work, when they claimed to 
go into the house ; but neither their services nor their 
payment at the rear door entitling them to any such 
privilege, they were told that they could stay where 
they were,retire to the underground dressing room, or 
go home. They remained, but were much abused, 
in language more forcible than elegant, for being in 
everybody's way. My boy reached home very dirty, 
very tired, and fully convinced that he had to his 
heart’s content seen the operatic elephant, and that 
his first experience as supernumerary for Grover’s 
Grand (“unequalled in the world’) Opera, would 
suffice. 

“This account, as related with an expression of dis- 
appointment, caused such a titillation with me, who 
had awaited my son’s coming long past midnight,that 
I decided that I had perhaps enjoyed ZL’ Africaine 
quite as much as some who were at the theatre. If 
any of your readers possess and enjoy a keen sense 
of the ridiculous, then this may serve to bring a smile 
as they read of this youth’s first entrée.” 


Ernst .£RABO.—This gifted young musician and 
pianist, of whose studies in Leipzig and the high rec- 
ognition;he has won there we have from time to time 
made mention, returned to this country a few weeks 
since,And the lovers of classical piano-playing in 
Reston will soon have an opportunity to hear him. 

eanwhile he has been visiting his parents in Ohio, 
and has given several concerts in Cleveland and oth- 
er Western cities, exciting a rare interest. A German 
paper in Cleveland, speaking of one of his concerts 
at Brainard’s hall, says: “In the playing of Ernst 
Perabo it is all music ; there is no mere striving for 
effect, as his very selection of concert pieces shows. 
In cleanness, elegance, and wonderfully fine piano, it 
vividly reminded us of the playing of Mendelssohn. 
And then his modesty wins the hearts of his audience 
at the outset. We feel that we have to do here with 
a disciple of Art, one who forgets himself in the Art- 
works which he has to reproduce.” 

A correspondent of the Western Musical World 
writes thus of Perabo : . 

Having learned to know him intimately in Leipzig, 
during his course at the Conservatory, we admired 
him as a matter of course for his rare talent and ex- 
quisite playing, while our wonder was continually ex- 
cited by his astonishing memory and remarkably in- 
fallible ear. But much as we admired these gifts, 
when we witnessed their exercise, they were, in our 
estimation, as in that of all who knew him _ intimate- 





ly, the smallest part of his excellence as an artist. 
His entire devotion to the true and the beautiful in 
art, his reverence for the great masterworks, entirely 
exclude from his performance that self-consciousness 
which too often, with other artists, forces the hearer, 
who would gladly lose himself in the work, to a di- 
vision of his attention between the work and the per- 
Sormer, and lend an indescribable charm to his play- 
ing, and, indeed, to the whole man. We shall never 
forget the youthful, modest face which greeted us 
when we first arrived, ‘‘a stranger in a strange land,” 
at the Conservatory. 

Little should we have conjectured, at first sight, if 
his fame had not already reached us, that his rare 
powers as an artist placed him on an elevation where 
not even the most ambitious in that large school of 
art thought of pretending to equal him. 

May he find in this land of his adoption, where 
flourish and technical display have won too much ap- 
plause, friends who know how to value true art and 
a genuine artist. J. PB. M. 


Rocnuxster, N. Y.—-The first musical soirée of 
Mr. James M. Tracy took place on the 22nd ult. 
Mr. Tracy played Beethoven’s piano-forte Sonata, 
op. 26, (that with the variations and funeral march) ; 
a Paraphrase on the Zrovatore, by Liszt ; Mendels- 
sohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14; Hensclt’s “If I 
were a bird” ; Chopin’s Polonaise in E flat (op. 22), 
and a Fantasia by Herz. Schubert’s “Serenade”, 
Rossini’s ‘Una voce”, and Cherubini’s Ave Maria 
were sung by Mrs. Shelley. The tone of concert 
programmes in the interior seems to be improving. 


Worcester, Mass. — An original Mass by a 
young native composer was the main attraction of a 
concert lately, which appears to have excited great 
interest. ‘Stella’, of the Palladium, shall be our re- 
porter, and we hope her glowing impressions will be 
confirmed : 


Mechanics Hall has seldom been the scene of a 
more interesting musical event than on the evening 
of the 23d inst., the occasion of the second public 
performance of Mr. Stearns’s Mass in A. The com- 
poser had spared no pains nor expense to give the 
work the best possible performance, and a large and 
appreciative audience, many from adjoining and even 
distant towns, rewarded his efforts. Previous to the 
Mass, the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, of Boston, 
performed several selections, two of them of especial 
excellence, viz: the first movement from Mozart’s 
Quintet in E flat, No. 5, played with delicacy and 
almost perfect skill ; and an Andante and Rondo from 
a Clarinet Quintet by Weber, in which Mr. Ryan 
fairly surpassed himself. It was a rare performance, 
and, it is hoped, recalled regretfully the fact that the 
Club has not lately been induced to make frequent 
visits to Worcester as in days gone by. 

The chorus singers selected for the Mass had been 
well chosen. Every voice told, and the parts were 
well balanced. Moreover, the rehearsals had been 
frequent and faithful. Very pleasant it was to notice 
that each singer made the work his own for the time ; 
and all sang as if heart and soul were with the young 
composer and his music—no small compliment to the 
innate merit of the work which could voluntarily 
command such interest. The Quintette Club gave 
the accompaniments, with the assistance of Kleser’s 
trumpet. Mr. Allen’s Organ playing lent depth and 
power to the whole, at times imparting such breadth 
and richness of tone as to seemingly treble the orches- 
tral force. The performance of the choruses was 
highly satisfactory, but the same could not be said, in 
justice, of the solos, which, although sung conscien- 
tiously and with taste and feeling, failed to produce 
the desired effect. Several exceptions there were to 
be sure, but very few of the voices were able to bear 
the contrast with a chorus so strong and full, and ac- 
companiments so brilliant and telling. 

The Mass bears repetition ; indeed it is rich in ma- 
terial for study. Very fine is the working up of some 
of its choruses ; as for instance the “Amen,” with its 
fugue treatment, and the magnificent “Sanctus,” 
which was rendered on Tuesday evening with thrill- 
ing effect. The “£t Jncarnatus” is finely conceived, 
as all must have felt who heard the quartet sung 
the other evening by sympathetic, well-trained voices. 
Fragments of the “Gloria,” the “Agnus Det,” and 
“Dona Nobis” were hummed and whistled in the 
streets, and drummed out of pianos for months after 
the first performance of the Mass, and yet these mel- 
odies are as artistic as they are original, and as far as 
possible removed from the clap-trap which seizes the 
popular ear for a time, to be soon condemned as 
worthless. 
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. 
Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Out of my soul’s great sadness. (Aus meinen | 
groscen schmerzen). R. Franz. 30 
A charming gem-let from Heine, translated by Mr. 
Dwight. The music is perfect. Key of Fk and D 
minor. 
His coming. (Er ist gekommen). R. Franz. 
The words are by Riickart, and are full of feeling, 
as is the music, marks of expressiou quite filling up 
the spaces of the page. Key of F minor, ending in 
A flat major. Both this and the one above are good 
for Mezzo Soprano as well as Soprano voices, as they 
do not rise above the staff. 
Shylie Bawn. Song. 

One of the best Irish songs. 
Pious orgies. Song. “Judas Maccabeus.’’ 30 
Come, ever smiling Liberty. Duet. ¢ 30 

Two sterling good pieces from the great oratorio, 

the second, (duet for Ist and 2nd sopranos) being 
easy as well as brilliant. 
Whip-poor-will. Song. Wm. J. Wetmore, M. D. 

A pretty air, bringing in notes supposed to be 

those of the Whip-poor-will. ‘ 
I forget the gay world. Song. Arr. for Guitar. 
T. B. Bishep. 
°A well-known, charming melody, now put within 
the reach of those who “strike the guitar, lightly.” 
Ino longeram Annetta. (Io non sono piu I’ 
Annetta). “Crispino e la Comare.” 60 
Happy day, whose dawning. (Non ha gioga in 
tal momento.) “Crispino ela Comare.” 

“Crispino” has taken its place among the decidedly 

favorite comic operas; and the first song is one of 
its most taking melodies. It is that in which the 
cobbler’s wife begins to realize that she is to bea 
rich woman, and forms, in imagination, a bright pic- 
ture of the dashing career in store, with her coach 
and four in the country, her gondola in Venice, &c. 
The second song has more feeling than comedy in it. 
It is that in which Crispino, who has seemed to be 
dying, revives, and is wel d to i by 
his wife and friends. 


W. T. Wrighton. 30 


40 





Instrumental. 


Debatten Waltzes. Gung’l. 

The German dance-music composers seem long ago 

to have got out of names, and to have invented a new 

set with the most outré titles that were to be procur- 

ed. The ‘Debate waltzes” have the crisp, hard, me- 

tallic ring whieh belongs to the best ball room melo- 
dies, and bid fuir to be very popular. 

Leaves and blossoms. (Blatter and Bluthen). Ten 
characteristic pieces for Piano. F. Spindler. 
No. 8. Song of Love. (Liebeslied). 

This neat and expressive little thing, which is also 
easy, belongs to a set composed, and dedicated to his 
four sons by Spindler. They will be found to be grace- 
ful and satisfying pieces. 

La Moison d’ Or. Petites fantasies faciles. 
No.1. La Traviata. H, Alberti. 

Like the above, a pretty set for learners, but in a 
style a little more brilliant. Quite easy. 

Village swallows. (Dorfschwalben aus Oester- 
reich). J. Strauss. 

Brilliant waltzes, dedicated to the author of an 
Austrian novel, with the above title. 

The last rose of summer. Impromptu brilliante. 

J. Bellak. 35 

One of Bellak’s characteristic easy and pretty ar- 
rangements. Capital for learners. Easy. 

Lily of the Valley. Mazurka. 


80 


60 


S. Smith. 75 





Music sy Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 




















